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Adult Education and the Arts’ 


\ ) TE ARE met together today to confirm our faith in 
the cause of adult education, and, perhaps, have not 
yet given the matter the attention it deserves. It is 

a great cause, and the reports of what it has accomplished 

up to date are most encouraging, and, indeed, astonishing. 

There is no doubt in my own mind, and I hope none in yours, 

that our cause is destined to leave a profound mark on human 

civilization, not only in the way of direct results, which to 
some extent can be predicted, but also in the way of indirect 
results, which no man can foresee. We may all rest assured 

that adult education, as it expands and develops, will have a 

beneficent repercussion on the whole fabric of education, and 

will help, in ways we cannot wholly foresee, in the solution 
of many dark and difficult problems which lie beyond the 
scope of our immediate operations—economic problems, poli- 
tical problems and even international problems. I have often 
thought, when pondering those dark and difficult questions, 
some of which are frankly insoluble by such knowledge as 
we now possess, that the solution of them will come from 

a quarter where none of us is now looking for it. It will 

break upon us like a thief in the night. Men will be crying 

“lo here and lo there!’ when suddenly the solution will come 

from somewhere else. Adult education is broadening the 

area out of which these unexpected solutions are likely to 
arise. 

The other night I was listening to a very remarkable per- 
formance of community singing, and the thought flashed 
across my mind, and I hope it was not altogether foolish, 


1 Lecture delivered in the University of Liverpool on May 15, 1925, 
by Dr. L. P. Jacks, Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. Reprinted from the Bulletin of the World Association for 
Adult Education for November, 1925. 
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that somebody without knowing it had discovered a potent 
means of promoting harmony and good temper and the spirit 
of friendly cooperation among the masses of mankind. Adult 
education is a larger instance of the same kind. It will be- 
come the parent of even greater things than itself. It will 
create new ground on which all classes can unite in a com- 
mon interest and for common action. At first this common 
interest will be the pursuit of knowledge, but that will grad- 
ually expand until it becomes the pursuit of everything that 
gives value and dignity and significance to human life. At 
first the movement will be local and national; but, in course 
of time, it will overflow the boundaries that separate the 
nations from one another, it will invent its own means of 
international cooperation, it will lay the basis for a League 
of Nations bound together, not merely for the negative pur- 
pose of not fighting, but for the positive purpose of carrying 
on the education of the whole human race. Remarkable as 
the results are which adult education has accomplished up 
to date, they are nothing compared to the results which await 
it in the future. The leaders of the movement—men like 
Mr. Mansbridge, for example—will have their names in- 
scribed among the great pioneers. The point at which we 
have already arrived is good, but, believe me, it is only a 
station on the road to something better. This movement is 
in its infancy. There is only one regret I have about 
adult education: it is that I shall not be alive a hundred years 
hence to see what has come of it all. 

When the two words “adult” and “education” were first 
joined together, a new era began in the history of education. 
It meant that a broader vision of what education is was 
dawning. It meant that the old notion of education as 
limited to the few years at school or college was passing away, 
and a new notion of it arising as a lifelong process which 
ends only when a man or woman has become incapable of 
learning anything more. And this demand for an extension 
of the time spent in education is bringing with it a demand 
for a change in the quality of education itself. Is it not 
pretty obvious that we cannot make much progress with adult 
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education unless child education prepares for it and leads up 
to it? There must be no breach between the two. Both 
must aim at the same result and cooperate from the first. It 
is easy to see what the influence of the adult schools on the 
child schools is likely to be; indeed, if you look attentively 
you can see that influence already in operation. What the 
adult schools are saying to the child schools is something like 
this: “Give the children,” they are-saying, “the kind of 
education that can be followed up and developed when they 
have become adults. Give less attention to those subjects and 
methods which stop short when the child leaves school, which 
cannot be followed up when he goes out into life, and which 
he is likely to forget and cease to care about ; and seek rather 
to train his mind and his body in a way that can be con- 
tinued and which we, the adult schools, can make it our busi- 
ness to continue when he comes to us.” That is the kind of 
reaction we may expect on education as a whole, and I say 
it has already begun to operate, though not as powerfully as 
it will do hereafter. At present the child school is the 
dominant partner and the adult educator has to pick up the 
threads as best he can at the point where the child educator 
drops them, repeating the same subjects and the same 
methods, and often wishing that he had been given some- 
thing different to go on with, something better suited to the 
interests of the adult and to the conditions of adult life. 
But, later on, the two ends of the education process, the child 
end and the adult end, will come nearer into line; the pres- 
sure of those who are dealing with adults will become more 
and more effective in modifying the practice of those who are 
dealing with children by inducing them to work on the lines 
which are capable of continuous development throughout the 
whole of life. 

One of the great defects of our educational system, now 
happily in process of being remedied, has been that much of 
the teaching given to boys and girls ends in a blind alley, 
that it leads on to nothing beyond itself; the results of it 
being such that they cannot be worked up with the continuous 
fabric of life as life has to be lived under modern conditions. 
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This has led to the bad habit of looking upon education as 
a kind of ornamental thing, a beneficent extra, of which we 
reap the benefit in our leisure time and when we are off duty. 
The World Association for Adult Education has a notion of 
education very different from that. If I rightly interpret 
what they are aiming at, they want an education which they 
can carry with them into their work, and not merely one 
which adorns or amuses their leisure hours. The end of all 
that, as I foresee it, will be to bring the labor of the com- 
munity and the education of the community into closer con- 
nection with one another; understanding by “labor” not 
manual work alone but every kind of work that contributes 
to the maintenance of society—perhaps the greatest social 
revolution we can dream of—the marriage of education and 
labor! The angels in heaven will be present at that cere- 
mony and the Father of Lights will bless the married pair. 
“Education for life” is another way of saying the same thing. 

“Education for life.” Let us ponder that phrase for a 
few moments. It is a fine and significant phrase which I 
have often heard used as the motto of the movement we are 
celebrating today. No one in his senses would deny that 
education for life is the only kind that really counts. But 
what is life? I imagine that most of us here would require 
considerably more education than we already possess before 
considerably more education than we already possess before we 
could present a final and satisfactory answer to that question. 

Broadly speaking, there are two views of what life is, 
neither of them wholly true and neither of them wholly false. 
There is the view that people take when they are looking 
forward from the threshold—the view of the young. That 
is the first. The second is the view that people take when 
they are looking backward from the brink—the view of the 
old. The two don’t agree with one another. They lead to 
very different valuations both of the good and the evil of 
life. They can contradict one another at certain essential 
points. It is the clash of these two views which makes it 
so extraordinarily difficult for any of us to say what life is. 
What you say of life when you look forward from the 
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threshold deesn’t hold when you look backward from the 
brink. I think Thomas Carlyle hit the truth as nearly as 
anybody has ever done when he spoke of life as “a brief 
pilgrimage between two silent eternities.” Let us remember 
that when we talk about education for life. Is it life as 
seen from the threshold, or life as seen from the brink? It 
ought to be both—education for a brief pilgrimage between 
two silent eternities. A pretty comprehensive affair, which 
requires us to think not only about the “brief pilgrimage,” 
but about the two silent eternities that round it off at either 
end. “Our little life is rounded by a sleep.” Adult educa- 
tion will have to think of that. Child education naturally 
takes its stand on the threshold. But the adult has other 
needs, especially when he is no longer young. I imagine that 
adult education, with its motto of education for life, will have, 
sooner or later, to include in its curriculum a study of those 
great questions which confront the human soul when it stands 
on the brink. There is no danger at all, so far as I can see, 
that adult education will ever become an affair of the bread- 
and-butter sciences. I am rather inclined to think that the 
more emphasis we lay on education for life the more deeply 
we shall find ourselves committed, not to positive science 
alone, but to the pursuit of wisdom and skill along every 
road that lies open to the human mind. 

I say of wisdom and of skill, linking those ideas closely 
together. Wisdom and skill are two names for the same 
thing at different stages of its growth. What we call 
wisdom when we look at it from the side of knowing becomes 
skill when we look at it from the side of doing. Skill is 
simply wisdom in action. Wisdom is skill in the making; 
the wisdom which has not yet developed into skill is only 
half grown; and if there is any form of wisdom you know of 
which cannot be developed in some corresponding skill, which 
stops short, so to speak, at the stage of knowing, and ob- 
stinately refuses to be carried into the stage of doing, there 
we have the best of reasons for doubting whether it is wisdom 
at all. The wisdom that cannot be acted either now or here- 
after, that cannot be translated in its corresponding skill 
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whether of the hand or the mind, that offers no prospect and 
no possibility of passing from a truth that we know into a 
truth that we do—that is a wisdom not worth cultivating, for © 
the simple reason that it is false. 

This, I venture to think, is what we mean when we insist 
upon education for life. We are asking for the wisdom that 
can be acted. We are asking for an education that adult men 
and women can translate into the art of wise living, thereby 
raising the aims of education, and not lowering it, as some 
people accuse us of doing. Art is simply wisdom in action, 
and the greatest of all the arts, the one in which all the 
others find their crown and glory is the art of wise living. 
Give us the wisdom that leads up to that. Give us education 
for life. 

Taking wisdom in its broadest sense as covering both the 
humanities and the sciences, all that man may learn of the 
universe in which he lives, and of his own nature as living 
with it, taking skill in its highest sense at the guidance of 
life in all its duties and relationships, may we not say that 
the end and aim of adult education, the keynote of all its 
activities is the transformation of that wisdom into that 
skill, so that culture may cease to be a barren ornament and 
learning have no useless department; but that all may come 
to a point and an application in a nobler and richer life acted 
upon the stage of the world? It is an actable education that 
we are demanding, one that we can apply not only to the 
activities in which we are engaged at the moment in earning 
our daily bread, but to the broadening of the field of action 
itself, so that the powers and faculties of men and women, 
now repressed and imprisoned, may be liberated for their 
proper work and find the scope and opportunity that are 
now denied them. Education for life—yes! But for a life 
which is always expanding its horizons and deepening its 
significance. 

Matthew Arnold’s famous definition of education we ac- 
cept; but go beyond it. “Culture,” said Arnold—and by 
culture he meant education—culture is “getting to know the 
best that has been thought and said,” or, as he elsewhere 
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calls it, “the study of perfection.” “Getting to know the 
best that has been thought and said.” Yes, that is essential 
for all of us; but not enough. Knowledge of the best that 
has been thought and said is incomplete; it lacks its crown 
and glory until we have translated it into the best that can 
be done, until we have turned it from a thing that we con- 
template and enjoy into a thing that we do, until we have put 
it on the acting stage of human life. We are living on our 
capital when our culture stops short at getting to know the 
best that has been thought and said already. By all means 
let us get to know the best that has been thought and said 
in the ages that are gone; but let us see to it at the same 
time that we are furnishing the ages that are to come with 
something yet higher to think about and to talk about and to 
sing about. Let it not be said of us hereafter that we were 
well versed in all that had been said and thought about the 
mighty deeds of the past, but that we did nothing ourselves 
to inspire a noble thought or a beautiful song in those who 
came after us. It is one of the marks of a healthy civiliza- 
tion that at every stage of its progress it lays down a theme 
for the next stage to work upon, that it leaves behind it a 
legacy of great achievement which prompts the men of the 
future to think truer thoughts and to say wiser words than 
have ever been thought or said before. Education for life, 
therefore, demands something more than getting to know 
the best that has been said and thought. It demands that 
we should act it as well as know it, thereby furnishing the 
age in which we live and the ages that are to come with an 
unbroken theme for great thought and for great utterance. 

History has no deeper lesson to teach us than that. If 
you turn to those periods of the past when art and literature 
and philosophy were producing their finest work, you will 
always find that around them or just behind them lie scenes 
of action and of valor in which men were laying the founda- 
tion for great thought by the doing of great deeds. There 
is only one way, says Carlyle, of effectively learning any- 
thing, and that is by doing it. When wisdom becomes skill, 
it becomes at the same time the parent of new wisdom and 
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higher. Every duty done opens out into a new duty, harder 
perhaps than its predecessor, and yet more alluring and more 
worth the effort involved in doing it. 

I have ventured to say that art is wisdom in action. There 
is nothing mysterious about art, though it is often made into 
a mystery. Art is simply the name we give to the wisest 
way of doing whatever needs to be done. Do anything as 
wisely as it can be done, and you stand at the growing point 
where all the fine arts begin. There are some people who 
seem to think that in order to promote the fine arts you must 
turn your back on the common work of the world, as it 
goes on, for example, in a great city, and betake yourself to 
another sort of society where the mysteries of art can be 
studied without disturbance by the toil and din and turmoil of 
industrial civilization. I suggest another method of looking 
at the matter. I would suggest that we take the toil of the 
world as it stands, the toil of business, the toil of industry, 
the toil of the professions; that we find out the wisest way 
of doing all that—that we accept it and close with it and 
make the best of it; lifting it all to the highest level of ex- 
cellence it is capable of reaching—and I venture to say we 
shall have taken the most effective steps we could take to- 
wards a revival of the fine arts, not excepting the finest of 
them all. Art has always grown out of the common work 
of the world, out of the effort to clothe that work with all 
the excellence it can bear. 


* * * * * * 


Such is the priticiple on which I conceive our movement 
to be founded ; the transformation of the wisdom of life into 
the skill of life; the marriage of education and labor; the 
linking up of art with work; the operation of earning one’s 
living and saving one’s soul, not two operations, but one. 
In a word—education for life. 


L. P. Jacks. 
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Degrees for Dollars 


I 


die “SHE GOOD name of American universities in foreign 

countries has suffered from the activity abroad of 

‘“‘American universities” legally chartered by some of 
our sovereign states although really without faculty, system 
of instruction, equipment, standards for admission or gradua- 
tion, but always with a degree conferring diploma elaborately 
signed and sealed and always with a treasurer ready to 
receive money for this worthless parchment. Most Ameri- 
can educators have no knowledge of the extent or effect of 
these fraudulent representations, just as respectable citizens 
know only through the newspapers of the activities of 
criminals. And in the American newspapers these organiza- 
tions seldom advertise their wares. Indeed it is the practice 
of these nefarious enterprises to favor advertisement in 
circles not in touch with the American university centers— 
India, South America, Porto Rico, Cuba, France, rural 
England—especially among the minor clergy whose vanity 
demands the degree of Doctor of Divinity. So it is that 
usually it is the representative of American universities 
abroad, like the American University Union in London and 
in Paris, or an American educator traveling in foreign lands 
or an administrative officer of some organization directly 
affected, who realizes the character of the practises of these 
parasites. 

In 1924 in Venice one Serge Dietrich, associated with two 
such institutions in selling “‘American degrees’ in Italy, 
was imprisoned for one year and three months. The 
American Consul, in reporting to the State Department the 
trial and conviction of this man, said: 

The press of Venice gave wide publicity to the trial, as the testimony 


regarding the sale of the diplomas, titles and degrees furnished material 
therefor. American universities in general, in fact all American institu- 
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tions, came in for their ridicule; so that the prestige of American educa- 
tion has suffered somewhat of a shock in Italy at present. The inability 
of foreigners to differentiate between real universities and such univer- 
sities as the Oriental University of Washington, D. C., and the American 
University of Los Angeles, California (which were frequently mentioned 
in the testimony, owing to Dietrich’s having represented them), made 
it seem natural that the inferiority of American institutions of learning 
should appear generally manifest to all who heard the testimony or 
read the press notices. As previously pointed out by this consulate 
in several of its dispatches of last year, present conditions, whereby 
diploma mills ot this sort are permitted to exist for the foreign market 
in degrees of American origin, militate against the entire educational 
system of the United States and its prestige abroad. 


To illustrate the operation of one such diploma mill the 
following information has been culled from the transcript 
of testimony of criminal case No. 42046 before Mr. Justice 
Stafford in Criminal Division No. 2 of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, December 7-21, 1925: United 
States of America vs. Helmuth P. Holler and Ralph A. 
Voigt. 


Il 


Representing the United States of America, Assistant 
United States Attorney Mr. Leo A. Rover in his opening 
address stated the case: 


The charge is that the two defendants at the bar, Holler and Voigt, 
and two other men, Kaplan and Adcox, conspired together to violate 
a certain section of the Penal Code, the gist of the charge being that 
they conspired to use the mails to defraud. The charge is that by the 
use of the mails, sending through the mails letters, catalogues, circulars 
and pamphlets, they represented to a number of people that the 
defendant, Holler, was the president of Oriental University, and that 
the Oriental University was a bona fide one, and was a world renowned 
university, and that through these different means they offered to 
students and prospective students that in return for money those 
students would pay for instruction from that university, that they 
would be instructed by capable instructors and professors in good 
standing in all branches of learning, including medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, nursing, divinity and law, and that they would have con- 
terred upon them diplomas and degrees that would be of great value 
to them. 

The Government expects to show that the Oriental University was 
not a bona fide university; that it was not a world renowned university; 
that there were no capable instructors or professors; that there was 
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no competent or adequate instruction; that the diplomas and degrees 
were of no value whatever; that in making these representations the 
defendants made use of false and fraudulent statements and representa- 
tions; that they received as a result of these representations through 
the use of the mails large sums of money from different students; and 
that the defendants knew at the time they made these false and fraudu- 
lent representations that they were false and that they were fraudulent; 
the purpose of the conspiracy being to secure this money and to convert 


the money to their own use. 

To show that the Oriental University was not a bona fide 
institution, the Government first called a witness who had 
been employed at 1702 Oregon Avenue by Holler. She 
described this building, which bore a small brass sign, 
“Oriental University.”” A four-story residence, she said, 
included on the first floor a library and kitchen, on the second 
floor a sitting-room, dining-room and pantry, on the third 
floor two bedrooms and a bath, on the fourth floor two rooms 
used as offices and two small storage closets. The front 
room on the fourth floor, used by Holler, she thought was 
about 18 by 12 feet. Holler’s family used the second and 
third floors as living quarters. On the second and third 
floors, rooms were furnished with ordinary living room 
furniture and bedroom furniture. The witness estimated 
that ten chairs could have been placed in the library. Another 
witness testified that not far from the building just described 
there was an Oriental University Bookstore which had in 
the window a dental chair. Holler, on the stand, testified 
that there were papier mache models of pathological speci- 
mens in cases on the second floor of the building. Such was 
the material equipment of an institution which professed 
to give courses in Anatomy, Histology, Pathology, Human 
Physiology, Dermatology, Dental Surgery, Mechanica! 
Engineering, Zoology, Physics, Mineralogy, Metallurgy, as 
well as in a great many other departments. 

The ‘Complete Register of Oriental University, January 1, 
1920, of Officers, Professors, Graduates and Students and 
Complete List of Dissertations’’ lists among the officers: 
“Professor Dr. Max Mueller, Chancellor” and ‘‘ Dr. William 
T. Harris, ex-Com. of Ed. of U. S.””. Max Mueller died in 
1900. Dr. Harris died in 1908. The ‘‘Faculty”’ included 
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“‘(1) Resident Professors in Washington, D. C.,”” and ‘‘(2) 
Non-Resident Examining Professors in Various Countries.” 
Asked why he used the form “‘ Resident Professors” when in 
fact there were no resident students, Holler explained that 
he meant only that these professors lived in Washington! 
Among “resident professors’? to take the stand was one 
“Jones, James C., M. D., Dr. Pharm. Pharmacy, Chemistry, 
Medicine.”” This person described himself as a registered 
pharmacist, M. D.,and M.A. He testified that he received 
his Doctor’s degree from “‘ Medical and Surgical’’ in Balti- 
more, and his M. A. from “Christ’s Institute’’ in Baltimore, 
and his degree of Doctor of Pharmacy from ‘The Ohio 
Institute.’’ (All three of the institutions are unknown to the 
Bureau of Education and the American Council on Educa- 
tion.) He testified that at the time Holler first came to 
see him he was a “skilled helper in the government.” “I 
were in the Treasury, a branch of the Bureau of Engraving.” 
When Holler said he would like to have Jones make a con- 
tract as a Professor of Pharmacy, Jones testified that he 
replied: ‘I told him at the time that I were on the staff, 
and it would be too much for me.’”’ In answer to a question 
as to whether he ever taught students after signing the 
contract to teach, he replied: ‘‘ Well, I delivered a lecture 
upon his own request, and the class were to be formed.”’ 
“The classes were not formed?” asked the United States 
Attorney. ‘‘Professor’’ Jones replied: ‘“‘The class were to 
be formed at the time I delivered the lecture that evening.”’ 
This lecture, it appeared, was really what the witness called 
a ‘“‘dissicition.” Many dissertations might be called 
“‘desications’”—though probably not by their authors! 
But Jones was careful to spell out his word: ‘‘d-i-s-s-i-c-i- 
t-i-o-n.”” At another time he described his production as a 
“‘desecration”—an ‘‘original desecration”! When asked 
about marking papers in chemistry he was unsure how many 
he had marked because he ‘“‘did not keep no data and no 
record.”” But certificates and diplomas he did sign. Asked 
if he were licensed to practise anywhere he answered: “‘ Well 
—well, I have practised here, but I lost the certificate, and 
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I don’t bother with it any more. It didn’t agree with my 
health to practise.’ ‘‘What did you do with those papers 
that you corrected?” asked the United States Attorney. 
“What did I done with what?” Perhaps these quotations 
are enough to indicate the general quality of the ‘‘ Professor 
of Pharmacy, Chemistry, Medicine.” 

Other “professors” were called to the stand. They 
testified that they never lectured or that they never corrected 
papers or that they had never attended faculty meetings, 
except to sign diplomas, some of them receiving a fee, some 
of them signing documents just as a favor to Holler. 

Among the non-resident examining professors in various 
countries listed in the Register was “‘ Dietrich, Sergei, B.W.., 
D.Litt., Ph.D., Geneva, Switzerland, Literature, Philosophy 
Modern Languages” to whom reference was made above. 
The list includes also “Junker, Carl Heinz, Ph.D., Frank- 
furt-a-M., Germany, Journalism, Theomonism.” This per- 
son is ‘‘ perpetual President-Rector,” ‘‘Chancellor and Treas- 
urer’’ of a ‘‘College of Journalism, Political Science and 
Languages,”’ chartered by the State of West Virginia and 
operating in Germany and Switzerland conferring degrees 
for correspondence work in- return for a very consid- 
erable fee. Another ‘non-resident’ professor was ‘‘De 
Mole, V. Aloys. LL.D., Geneva, Switzerland, Law, Political 
Science.” This person will be mentioned below. Another 
was ‘‘Adcox, R., M.D., St. Louis, Mo., Medicine,”’ one of 
the defendants who pleaded guilty.. 

Having shown by many witnesses the character of the 
equipment and faculty of the Oriental University, the 
prosecution showed that there were no real standards for 
admission, that there was no real instruction, that there 
was no supervision of students’ papers or even examinations. 
It was clear that degrees were conferred chiefly, if not only, 
on the payment of a considerable fee. One witness, Samuel 
Alteza Brazington, a barber in West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
who could not state where he was born but knew that he 
was of Indian descent, his grandmother having been an 
Indian, said that his acquaintance with Oriental University 
was the result of the following letter: 
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PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 11-19. 
UNIVERSAL THEOLONISTIC Ass. 
DEAR Sirs: 

Please Be kind Enough to Let me know How much it Will cost For 

me to get a Diploma on 
Divine Healing. 

I find I have that Power Which God has given me I would like to 
have a Diploma and if you will tell me how to get one and how much it 
will cost I know God will Bless you and I will be grateful. 

Yours in His name. 
SAMUEL ALTEZA BRAZINGTON. 


On October 27, 1919, Brazington sent fifteen dollars for 
the first lessons, “‘to begin the study for degrees B. D.” 
His letter closes as follows: 


I am going right along with my healing work I am not doing any- 
thing else I have a fine office and I must say the people have to pay me. 
But at present I charge them tor my time and external medicine. I 
use different Kind of Powder in hot water and I am successful in cureing 
them no one has made any complaint. I am doing well. And I 
must have a state license But I must say I would not know what kind 
of License to ask for if you will give me some kind of instruction the 
kind of license to ask for I have plenty of friends the high up ones who 
have authority and work in City Hall. 

Please let me know what Kind of license to ask for I have a mertintele 
license to sell things from my office. Please do all you can for me. I 
am faithful to God and the angels and I will Promise you I will do all 
I can to promote Theomonism. Now may God ever smile upon you. 

I am yours in His name, 

SAMUEL ALTEZA BRAZINGTON, 


On July 14, 1920, he wrote Holler a letter which began: 
‘Please find enclosed ten Dollars $10. Put five on my 
account of the $40. which I Owe on my course Dr. of Psycho- 
therapy,” and included the following: 


Whatever you say, I am going to work hard with God and angels I 
know they will Pull me through for they always have. I would like a 
Book on Useful drugs and Prescription Writing Practice. I think these 
Kind of Books would help me at Present for I recommend some simple 
Medicines in my work, such as Spirits of Aromatic Ammonia for weak 
heart and Spirit of Nitre for weak Bladder I find these drugs very 
affective with my healing treatment. I know two much Nitr> is con- 
stipating two much of any kind medicine is not good. I will send some 
more money as soon as possible. 
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On September 6, 1920, he wrote as follows: 


Please find enclosed ten Dollars $10 Put this on my account and I 
will pay the Ballance as soon as Possible. 

I know I can be trusted with a Doctors Diploma for I do not give 
any medicine until I treat a person God's way and some time they 
get all right without medicine after I treat a person several times and 
they do not get well I read the Books on the case which you sent me 
and I find out the cause of disease and the affect then I diagnosis their 
disease if I find they need medicine I have a M. D. Dr. who gives the 
medicine for me. But this is very Humiliating to me. I shall be very 
glad when I get my Diploma I am sure I can pass state Board in Penn. 
for I know some of head Politicians I know God is for me But you 
know about the intrigue in this world. I am still fighting on that 
upward way I know I am gaining with God and angels every day why 
should I fear. Do all you can for me May God ever Bless you I am 
Yours in His name, 


SAMUEL ALTEZA BRAZINGTON. 


After paying some more money, Brazington received a 
degree of ‘“‘Doctor of Psychotherapy,” November 7, 1921. 
Such was the kind of person in the United States interested 
in dealing with the Oriental University; and such was the 
kind of person who apparently could secure admission, 
follow courses and get a degree! 

Analysis of the records of the Oriental University from 
April 12, 1921, to January 1, 1924, by Ralph P. Dunn of the 
United States District Attorney’s Office, showed that 
during this period Oriental University conferred six hundred 
and one degrees. In all there were eighty different degrees 
and titles. It is interesting to note that during this period 
these doctorates were conferred: Chemistry, 12; Pharmacy, 
15; Engineering, 60; Medicine, 66; Philosophy, 71; Divinity, 
124! A list of all ‘‘dissertations’’ received shows that more 
were presented in German than any other language—176; 
in English there were 109; 78 were in French; 15 in Italian; 
7 in Portuguese; 5 in Spanish; 4 in Dutch; 3 in Teluga; 2 in 
Sanskrit; and one each in Danish, Arabic, Czech, Thibetan, 
Turkish and Urdu. During the period studied by Mr. Dunn 
the Oriental University received $32,471.00 of $56,141.31 due. 

To inform the jury of what a bona fide university possesses 
in laboratory and library equipment, teaching personnel, 
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requirements for admission and graduation, methods of 
instruction and supervision the Government called as witness 
Dr. George F. Zook, President of the Municipal University 
of Akron, formerly Specialist in Higher Education of the 
Bureau of Education. Dr. Zook also testified as to the full 
content of letters written by him regarding Oriental Univer- 
sity but as printed in publications of Oriental University so 
garbled as to give an effect just opposite to that intended. 
It was advertised that ‘‘all diplomas are accompanied by 
official statements emanating from the Department of 
Justice and the State Department of the United States, duly 
authenticated by the officials of the Government, Justice 
and State, and through the legalization of the French 
Embassy at Washington acting in its official capacity.” 
This was adroitly managed. A diploma issued to Mr. 
Francois Albert Campagne, granting to him the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, honoris causa, shows how. The 
diploma itself was signed and sealed by Holler as president. 
On the same sheet is the attestation of a notary public, 
Thomas G. Lewis, together with the notarial seal. (The 
notary, by the way, was treasurer of Oriental University.) 
Bound to this diploma by the red ribbons and seal of the 
Department of Justice of the United States is the certificate 
of the Attorney General of the United States to the effect 
that Thomas G. Lewis is a Notary Public in and for the 
District of Columbia, duly commissioned and qualified. 
Bound to this again by the blue ribbons and the seal of the 
Department of State of the United States of America is a 
certificate by the Secretary of State to the effect that the 
“document hereunto annexed is under the seal of the Depart- 
ment of Justice of the United States and that such seal is 
entitled to full faith and credit.’’ A printed foot-note reads: 
‘For the contents of the annexed document the Department 
assumes no responsibility.”” It is easy to see, when one has 
the documents in hand, how a foreigner unfamiliar with 
English might be impressed by the papers of the State 
Department and the Department of Justice and be inclined 
to give undue credence to the assertion of the agent of the 
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Oriental University that all diplomas are accompanied by 
official statements emanating from the Department of 
Justice and the State Department, duly authenticated by 
the officials of the government. I have not seen any docu- 
ments which show “legalization by the French Embassy at 
Washington acting in its official capacity.” 

Holler’s use of this letter from the Assistant Secretary to 
President Harding, like his use of Dr. Zook’s letters, is also 
informing: 

This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter of February 11th, 
expressing a desire for appointment as Commissioner of Education, 
and to advise you that it will be laid before Senator Harding, now in 
Florida, as soon as practicable. Yours very truly, (Signed) CHARLES 
E. Harp, Assistant Secretary. 

Holler wrote to his agent Demole, one of the “professors” 
in Switzerland: 

I send you herewith a little note from the Secretary of President- 
elect Warren G. Harding, showing that I will be considered for the 
office of Commissioner of Education. I send it to you for the purpose 
of using it in your suit against Devenger, if convenient, but be sure 
that you return it to me when you do not need it any longer. Of 
course I do not know at all whether I have any “show,” as we say in 
America, to receive the appointment, but that does not matter for the 
sake of making a certain little impression upon the jury which I hope 
will be quite justified. 

Holler took the stand in his own defense. He testified 
that he had been educated in Germany at a theological 
school ‘‘a part of the University of Kiel.” He then 
explained that he came to America to serve the Lutheran 
Church, was ordained in America; that he took grad- 
uate courses in the Lutheran Seminary of the Lutheran 
Church of America in Chicago; that he received the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity; that he was sent to India by the 
Lutheran Church; that he attended the University of Berlin 
for two semesters and the University of Kiel for two 
semesters, studying Medicine, Natural Law, Oriental 
Languages, Semitics, Philosophy and “‘some other subjects”’; 
that he went to Boston and started the ‘‘ Oriental Seminary” ; 
that this was first associated with ‘‘Potomac University”; 
that he applied for a charter from Virginia and continued 
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his studies, receiving the degrees of D.D., Ph.D., M.D., 
“D. of Psychotherapy” and various others. 

Among other things, he testified in reply to a question as 
to whether Oriental University was a member of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. ‘So far as I know, it was.” 
“‘As a matter of fact, don’t you know it was not?” “I don’t 
know that. I have never been informed even to this day 
that we are not members.”’ It is to be observed that 
this reference is to a legitimate organization: the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. The Oriental University, in its 
“Twentieth Jubilee Edition’ of the Complete List of 
Courses, calls on all unorganized colleges and universities” 
to join the “National Association of Colleges and Universi- 
ties.” The Superintendent of Public Instruction in Georgia 
can give full information about this association operating 
from Atlanta. Diploma mills, not belonging to the legiti- 
mate associations, are apparently seeking to “‘accredit” 
their own degrees by organizing a standardizing agency with 
a name which might easily be confused with that of a legiti- 
mate organization. There was also an ‘International 
Academic Union,” members of which made up a list of 
cooperating medical schools, an extraordinary list of institu- 
tions not found in lists of accrediting associations. 

Whence came his title of “‘Bishop”’? He declared that the 
‘““Theomonistic Bible’’ conferred this on him. This produc- 
tion, the basis of another ‘‘ American private religion,” this 
one being a variant of spiritualism, includes such inter- 
esting passages as these: 

“In 1915, when the Lusitania was to be sunk, Hannah sent a message 
of warning from President Lincoln to President Wilson, the receipt of 
which was not even acknowledged by the arrogant President."’ ‘‘ Among 
the leaders from the United States of America was the devil who 
guided P., the American commander and claimed to be his ancestor."’ 
‘“‘Another American leader was a woman, called the Grandmother of 
Liars.”” ‘Then I learned that I was permitted to plead the cause of 
Germany before the Throne of God.’’ “There to my great joy, I 
saw God’s seal was put upon Germany, and I knew that Germany’s 
cause was being blessed.” 

These things, it was brought out, were revealed during the 
war. 
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Such a man was “Bishop Helmuth P. Holler, Ph.D., 
S.T.D., D.Ps.T., LL.D., h.c.,” founder, President and 
Corresponding Secretary, Resident Professor of ‘Theomonism 
and ‘Orientalism,’ Dean of the ‘Theomonistic Seminary’”’ 
and one of the defendants in Criminal case No. 42046. 

Mr. Justice Stafford, charging the jury, called attention 
to the indictment charging conspiracy as the offense and 
pointed out that a conspiracy need not be formally entered 
into by parties being together at the time and reducing their 
agreement to writing, but that in a conspiracy there must be 
a common understanding and purpose communicated back 
and forth. Did Holler thus conspire with one or more of 
the defendants? Did Voigt so conspire with Holler? And 
was their conspiracy for the purpose of making fraudulent 
use of the mails? Did the defendants for the purpose of 
getting money, whether they did in fact get any money or 
not, agree together to mail matter representing Oriental 
University in ways they knew to be false and fraudulent. 
That of course led to the question of whether Oriental 
University was indeed a bona fide university or a sham not 
worthy of being called a university. Were the instructors 
competent or were they incapable of giving the instruction 
represented so that an offer to have instruction given by 
them would be a pretense. And were the diplomas and 
degrees what they purported to be or were they of no legiti- 
mate use and no legitimate value and known by the defend- 
ants to be such. Were they in fact issued only for the pur- 
pose of getting money? “There could not be a more perfect 
illustration of a question of fact to be decided by a jury.” 

The court went on to declare that this was not a charge of 
having carelessly administered the university, having over- 
advertised the university, having conducted a correspondence 
school instead of one with residential courses, having a 
university that did not belong to certain associations or 
reach a certain high standard. The real question was ‘‘ Was 
this a lying, swindling scheme, dishonest, for the purpose of 
getting money by these false pretenses?’’ Then, said the 
court, there must be consideration of the series of overt 
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acts charged (depositing in the Post Office of the United 
States certain letters). Was at least one of these committed 
and done as one act to effect the object of the conspiracy. 
Furthermore, so far as degrees in medicine and dental 
surgery are concerned the court declared that it appeared 
to be the law that the University would not have power 
unless it complied with the Act of Congress by registering 
with the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and 
receiving a written permit to commence or continue business. 
Other degrees the University had the legal power to grant. 

The jury, having heard the mass of evidence presented 
between December 7 and December 21, after deliberation 
of one hour, pronounced a verdict of guilty in the case of 
Holler and acquittal in the case of Voigt. 

The judge, on January 9, 1926, assigned to Holler the 
maximum sentence, two years in jail, and a fine of $1,000, 
which would have been larger if Holler had been a rich man. 
Adcox and Kaplan, who pleaded guilty, and testified for the 
government, received sentences of forty days in jail. 


III 


Obviously the colleges and universities of the United 
States are indebted to Dr. S. P. Capen and Dr. George 
Zook of the Bureau of Education who, acting on information 
from the Secretary of the Association of American Univer- 
sities and the Director of the American University Union, 
instituted the investigation; the Department of State and 
the Postmaster General; Miss Pearl McCall, Assistant 
United States District Attorney, who, beginning with the 
material supplied by Dr. Zook, built up the case against the 
Oriental University and participated in the conduct of the 
trial; to Assistant United States Attorney Leo A. Rover, 
who conducted the case; to Mr. Justice Stafford, wise, careful 
and just in the conduct of the trial; to the twelve men of the 
jury who, although not trained in the field of educational 
technique, used common sense in weighing the evidence, 

But, as the American Consul in Venice observed after the 
conviction of Dietrich in 1924: “It is only a matter of time 
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before some other American diploma mill will be producing 
for the foreign market, where there are a great many takers 
of degrees at high prices, who want to have their visiting 
cards bear degrees and titles.” Indeed it is clear that 
several degree-conferring organizations like ‘‘Oriental 
University” are now in operation. It is interesting to 
observe that the head of one now doing business in Switzer- 
land under an American charter, was one of the staff of 
Oriental University. And on the staff of this other institu- 
tion is the head of still another operating in India. 

Publicity, such as has been given in the past by The 
Independent and The Outlook and the London Times and 
several American newspapers, will help the United States to 
rid its colleges and universities of the burden of such nefari- 
ous organizations. 

The National Better Business Bureau of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World has organized the following 
committee to aid publishers who have expressed a desire 
for authoritative information about the advertising of 
diploma mills and those home study advertisers whose course 
are of negligible educational or training value: Dr. James A. 
Moyer, Division of University Extension, Department of 
Education, Commonwealth of Massachusetts and Secretary- 
Treasurer of the National University Extension Association; 
Dr. R. C. McCrea, Hepburn Professor of Economics, School 
of Business, Columbia University; A. Wellington Taylor, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Business Administration, 
New York University; N. C. Miller, Head of the Department 
of Engineering Extension of Pennsylvania State University, 
recently appointed Director of Industrial Extension at 
Rutgers. 

It is desirable for universities and colleges not only to 
cooperate with the National Better Business Bureau but to 
endeavor to have the several Secretaries of State exercise 
reasonable caution in issuing charters to colleges and univer- 
sities. It may indeed be desirable to have some such legisla- 
tion as Senator Copeland proposed December 10, 1925, in 
Senate Bill 980, to establish a Council on Universities and 
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Colleges in the District of Columbia and for other purposes. 
At any rate it is desirable that Federal and State offices 
which find it necessary to prepare lists of approved institu- 
tions should exercise great caution, and especially should 
take advantage of the guidance available in the office of the 
Commissioner of Education or the American Council on 
Education. It is desirable to have an approved list of cor- 
respondence schools. It appears that no correspondence 
school of the best type confers degrees for work done only 
by correspondence. If an approved list excluded those 
which do confer degrees for non-resident work it would 
probably exclude only the ones which exchange dollars for 
degrees. It is desirable also to emphasize in all foreign 
educational correspondence the importance of adhering to 
the lists of colleges and universities approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, and the various regional 
and professional associations. For such purposes the 
cumulative list printed by the American Council on 
Education is the best guide to the best American colleges 
and universities. 

The consul in Venice may be quoted again and in conclu- 
sion: ‘‘There are only too many critics in foreign countries 
of American culture and learning. There is nothing which 
serves more to undermine any progress which culture may 
make in their opinions than the unfavorable impressions 
caused by such diploma mills as have just had their innings 
in Venice.’”” And—we may now add—in Washington. 

Davip ALLAN ROBERTSON. 





Engineering and the Colleges’ 


RESIDENT LEWIS has asked me to say something 
Pret reference to engineering. On this subject I feel 

that I can speak more authoritatively albeit with pro- 
fessional bias than upon those subjects which I shall discuss 
later. 

Engineering is a profession so old that it has never been 
traced to its beginnings. When we get back to the misty 
boundary between the earliest accurate historical records and 
that vague time which we know as “prehistory,” we find 
extraordinary monuments to the genius of engineering which 
have already been standing for centuries. All the recent 
progress of archaeological discoveries has not brought our 
knowledge of the pyramids of Egypt, for instance, beyond 
the speculative age, yet they are among the engineering 
marvels of all time. 

The methods employed in the construction of the Grand 
Canal of China, a waterway 700 miles long with 75 locks, 
built 30 centuries ago, can only be surmised. The pre- 
historic draining of Lake Copaias by a tunnel 4 miles long, 
of finished workmanship is shrouded in mystery. The 
triliths of Stonehenge, the erection of the Egyptian Obelisks, 
the building of the great monuments recently discovered in 
Yucatan, Peru and Mexico, the tunnel under the Euphrates 
driven probably 4,000 years ago, and countless other ex- 
amples, prove that not only was engineering exceedingly 
important in prehistoric times, but that it was practiced on 
a scale and with an ingenuity that is perfectly astounding in 
the light of our modern knowledge of applied science. 

The study of engineering archaeology is so fascinating 


* Address celivered by John Hays Hammond at the banquet ten- 
dered by George Washington University to the Association of Urban 
Universities, Washington, D. C., Nov. 13, 1925. 
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that many men have devoted a large part of their lives to 
it, and numberless books have been written on the subject. 
I have only touched on it in the light that it throws on the 
instinct to build and to use the resources of the earth which 
has persisted through the life of mankind. This instinct has 
been so strong that most amazing difficulties have been met 
and overcome, and the development we have today is the 
result of a very slow but perfectly irresistible persistence. 

After this glance at the achievements of antiquity, it seems 
paradoxical to say that the engineering profession is still 
in its infancy. Yet this statement is undoubtedly true. The 
development during the past century is out of all proportion 
to its progress during all the preceding ages, and the dis- 
coveries and inventions made during this period have opened 
broad vistas of infinite length in all directions. 

With each new discovery and invention has come realiza- 
tion of unlimited possibilities for improvement and endless 
ramifications. The telegraph suggested the telephone; both 
led to the wireless; the balloon made possible the dirigible, 
which in turn suggested the heavier-than-air machine, prac- 
ticable because of the invention of the gas engine. 

For the young man who is by temperament vigorous, ad- 
venturous, and aggressive, who loves a roving life in quest 
of new things, whose instincts are curious, inventive and 
creative, I can think of no profession more inspiring than 
one in which he is constantly in close association and con- 
flict with the elemental forces whose conquest is for the 
betterment of mankind. 

Our material civilization, the product of a few intensely 
active years, has made us, whether we like it or not, entirely 
dependent on the engineer. If we eliminate any of the en- 
gineering elements which underlie our present civilization the 
entire structure collapses. 

The engineer has played an indispensable role in time of 
peace, and one of the lessons we learned from the World 
War was that on the bloody battlefield victory depended pri- 
marily upon the achievement of the engineering profession. 

Had diplomacy shown the constructive efficiency which 
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characterizes the engineering profession there is no doubt the 
war could have been averted. 

An engineer is likely to be thrown into contact with every 
other sort of business and profession and into the comrade- 
ship of every condition of man. Again, engineering often 
takes a man into foreign lands where he must know the laws 
of the country and to some extent its government; the cus- 
toms of the people, the language, the international relations 
with other countries, the history of the country, and especially 
its geography and physical aspects. If he is given important 
work abroad he will come to know foreign business condi- 
tions and business methods, the economic situation, exchange, 
export and import trade, natural resources, the railroad and 
the shipping, and thousand other details which will give him 
a large international education, combining the knowledge of 
many professions. 

One opportunity which in the past has been largely con- 
fined to the profession of the law will come in the future, I 
believe, to be more and more the engineer’s. That is the 
opportunity of public life. The engineer is exceptionally well 
qualified for public life. From the inception his professiona’ 
training has been along scientific lines. He has been taught 
to seek the truth, irrespective of consequences, and to have 
the courage of his convictions. Engineers are not privileged 
to urge extenuating circumstances to explain their failures, 
but are held strictly responsible. The lawyer may ascribe 
the loss of his case to an incompetent judge or to a corrupt 
jury. That may help to appease his client; the doctor the 
loss of his patient to the will of God; that may assuage the 
grief of the family, but the engineer, as I have said, cannot 
escape the odium of failure—he must “make good,” not only 
technically but very often financially. 

For these reasons engineers in public life will be able to 
exert a most beneficent influence in counteracting that of 
demagogues, who are today beguiling the public with pleasing 
political panaceas. 

The engineer who has been in charge of important work 
seems to me peculiarly well fitted for statesmanship. He has 
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the knowledge and experience which present day statesman- 
ship requires. He knows men of all kinds. The problems of 
labor are familiar to him from first hand experience. He 
knows much about business and business conditions. He has 
followed industrial development closely and knows a good 
deal of the country’s resources. He is probably abreast of 
shipping, commerce, foreign trade conditions. If he has 
worked abroad he knows something of the temper of foreign 
peoples, international law and international relationship. He 
has been dealing with things on a large scale. He is at once 
capable of big conceptions and practical in carrying them 
out. If he has been successful in engineering he is almost 
certain to be honest. He always will be free from self-de- 
ception. If he has been in charge of large difficult under- 
takings he is probably courageous. He is calm in crises, and 
is very unlikely to lose his head in confusing situations. 
Perhaps, most necessary of all, he knows human psychology 
and is a leader of men. 

I would urge the importance of including in the curricula 
of technical schools some subjects which will at least afford 
the engineer the basis of subsequent development of the busi- 
ness phase of his career. An engineer who has executive 
ability would find his function greatly expanded. From his 
capacity, limited to the determination of technical questions, 
the engineer of today is coming to assume a greater economic 
importance in those branches of industry dependent upon 
engineering skill for their development, for it is a recognized 
fact that a man equipped with a technical education, supple- 
mented by a knowledge of business methods is far better 
able to promote and to manage industrial enterprises than 
the so called practical man of business. 

Nothing is more false than the more or less prevailing 
belief that imagination is useful only to the poet, artist, or 
philosopher and should be suppressed by the practical 
man as dangerous. The engineer, practical as he is, must 
at the same time be as much a dreamer as anyone of these 
if his work is of any magnitude. He must have the power 
to see a thing before it exists. In all his work of inventing 
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and planning he must be able to see a need and its remedy 
before the need arises; he must forestall difficulties and 
overcome obstacles before they appear; but especially he 
must have the power to visualize the completed work in all 
its details, whether it be a new kind of valve or a suspension 
bridge. At each stage of the construction he must be able 
to see in his mind’s eye exactly how the work will look in 
the future. 

In thinking ahead the engineer is like the chess player, 
always three or four moves ahead of the game. To the 
man who has imaginative capacity the habit of thinking comes 
quickly enough. It is a habit of supreme importance to the 
engineer. 

The appeal of the necessity of engineering, the appeal of 
its adventure, of its unlimited opportunity, of its infinite 
reach, of the power and of the value of achievement, are 
not for today alone. They are greater today than in the 
time of the Ptolemies, greater than a century, a half-century, 
even a decade ago; in the time to come they will be greater 
still. 

The profession is growing, that perhaps is its greatest 
fascination, and the possibilities of its future growth are 
unbounded. 

Some years ago, it may have been when under temporary 
mental aberration, I wrote an article for one of the maga- 
zines about the college training of our boys. The article 
appeared under the ad captandum title of “What College 
Professors Don’t Know.” 

This title, without my knowledge, was gratuitously pro- 
vided by the magazine. It must have been a catching one, 
indeed, for I am told that there was an unusual demand for 
the edition, especially in college towns, but I trust the de- 
mand was not entirely on the part of captious students, for 
it was far from my intention to cater to that class of readers 
—perhaps the title intrigued the professors? 

I am deeply appreciative of the honor of being invited to 
discuss with you representatives of urban universities the 
important subject of college education. I do not presume 
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to supply the information indicated by the title of the article 
to which I have referred. My only qualification in speaking 
on the subject of college training is from the experience I 
have had in dealing with the finished product from the raw 
material turned out by colleges and universities. 

In making suggestions of a pedagogical character I do so 
with all deference to the superior knowledge you have of 
these subjects. Teaching is a progressive science and for 
that reason we must watch our step in the innovations adopted 
to meet the requirements of changing conditions due to the 
world’s progress, but we must move along. 

All of us will agree, I am sure, that we have not as yet 
attained the best results possible in our educational system, 
notwithstanding the zealous efforts on the part of our educa- 
tors. For many of the deficiencies (and I now have in mind 
particularly the number of “misfits” among college graduates 
as determined by their subsequent careers) the parents of 
our boys are chiefly responsible. These misfits are ascrib- 
able to the attempt to put a square peg in a round hole, and 
the fault is with those upon whom the responsibility rests 
in the selection of the vocation of our college graduates. It 
is said that they are idle who are not best employed, and 
there is no question that many of our graduates have adopted 
careers for which they are totally unsuited. 

Then, too, there is the “objectless class,” embracing a still 
larger number who have gone through college without any 
definite aim as to their future careers. In my experience I 
have had to do with many young men from the colleges and 
the universities of many nations who have come to seek em- 
ployment, willing to “do anything” to earn a livelihood, but 
without the qualification to fill any position. The majority 
of young men in this category have taken an academic course 
which was really designed to serve as the basis of a post- 
graduate course, complementary to equipment for their life’s 
work. Not having taken a post-graduate course they were 
not equipped, for the time at least, to earn their salt, and 
the situation was often very pathetic. 

We send our sons to college, not primarily to become 
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graduates of Yale, or Harvard, or Princeton, or any other 
institution. We send them to develop character along the 
right lines and to acquire knowledge of a kind that will help 
them better to serve after graduation. 

There is a surprising remissness on the part of parents 
or guardians in the discharge of their responsibility in this 
matter. Indeed, even in the important question of the selec- 
tion of a college there is often no exercise of authority and 
but little attempt at direction on the part of parents, the de- 
cision being left to the boys themselves. We all know by 
what superficial consideration, and, often unworthy influ- 
ence, this selection is made by the boy. Moreover, the all- 
important selection of the course he will take in college is 
left almost entirely to the immature judgment of the boy 
himself. Wherefore the misfits to whom I have referred. 

This problem, while of transcendent importance, is ad- 
mittedly most difficult of solution. I can see no way to 
eliminate the wasted opportunities of the latent ability of 
boys, except by the assumption by the faculty, in loco 
parentis, of the function of assisting the students in the 
selection of their careers; a duty imposed upon them by the 
remissness of parents and guardians. 

Could not some method be devised whereby students are 
brought into intimate contact and confidential relationship 
with some particular member of the faculty whose special 
function would be to “size up” the boys and advise with 
them as to their qualifications for their future careers? 

This would impose an additional financial burden upon 
the institution but would be amply warranted by the results. 
Here let me digress for a moment. 

As Colonel Archibald Hopkins states, the charges for 
tuition at our colleges and universities are considerably less 
than the actual cost of the service. The deficit in the budget 
is made up by financial assistance in one form or another 
given by philanthropic citizens. This system, I think, is 
fundamentally wrong. The fees should be high enough to 
fully cover cost of tuition, except in the case of students 
whose parents cannot afford the increased charge involved. 
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Unfortunately many well-to-do parents fail to recognize their 
moral obligations to compensate the institution to which 
they send their sons by donations to the cause of education. 

The college faculties are commonly divided into two 
camps on this elementary point of purpose. One maintains 
that a college exists to promote general culture; the other 
that it exists to instruct on making money quickly. The 
first camp would send out boys with little or no useful knowl- 
edge, that is, as far as their material advancement is con- 
cerned; and the second would send them out with a limited 
money-making formula, which not unlikely would prove to 
be the wrong formula. These courses may: be designated, 
respectfully, the cultural and the bread-and-butter course. 

Now a few words as to the curriculum. My criticism of 
the curriculum of many institutions is that it attempts 
specialization too soon. In the academic course far too little 
attention is paid to training in scientific subjects. In the 
scientific course too little importance is attached to the study 
of the humanities. I hope I shall not be considered biased 
in my expression of opinion that a basic scientific training 
is prerequisite to all college courses. I would emphasize 
the use of the word “training.” It is not so much the ad- 
vantage of scientific knowledge gained, which, however, is 
in itself of inestimable value in this era of scientific accom- 
plishment, as it is the training which develops accuracy of 
thought rather than glibness of expression and encyclopedic 
knowledge. 

It is for this reason that I believe the study of engineering 
is the very best preparation for a business career. It in- 
culcates close reasoning, appreciation of cause and effect 
and clarity of thought. It gives, too, a sense of proper pro- 
portion, the power correctly to analyze the values of the 
various factors involved in sizing up commercial propositions. 

Very often the training of an engineer is too narrow, too 
strictly technical. An engineer’s training should be based 
upon the broad foundation of the humanities, for the higher 
the monument he erects for his professional achievement, the 
broader must be its base. 
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I believe that we have given too much latitude to the 
student in the matter of elective courses. The elective sys- 
tem should be, for the most part, limited to post-graduate 
students, for there is a widespread abuse in the matter of 
optional studies, and “soft courses” are at a premium. 

The discipline involved in prescribed courses, whether 
these courses are congenial or not, is of great value in char- 
acter development. It is “bucking the center” in football 
parlance, while following the line of least resistance which 
is permissible under the elective system, is enervating, and 
weakens the morale of the student. 

In the matter of athletics the perspective of our colleges 
and universities is distorted. Athletics as now practiced does 
not by any means imply a sound mind in a sound body. As 
a matter of fact, the vast majority of students have too little 
physical development, the training being confined, in a large 
degree, to those who excel in athletic feats and are best fitted 
to win athletic contests. Even in this respect we specialize 
too much. The pole-vaulter, the high-jumper, and others 
who specialize in athletics have but little opportunity for 
general physical development. There are far too many 
“bleachers” and “cheer leaders” in our athletic contests, and 
altogether too much hero worship of athletic stars. Adula- 
tion of this kind is bad for the “Stars’’ themselves. 

A course of military instruction with its setting-up exer- 
cises and the discipline inculcated is of far greater value in 
after life than college victories on the diamond or on the 
gridiron. This may seem iconoclastic, but I believe the 
statement cannot be refuted. 

In our universities and colleges there is lacking that inti- 
mate intercourse with the professors that obtained in my 
student days. At that time both at Yale and at Freiberg, I 
found the contacts between students and professors were 
intimate, and, while perhaps we students did not appreciate 
the advantage of this association at the time, that relation- 
ship left a most important impress which served as an in- 
spiration in after life. Many of the subjects we were taught 
were regarded by no more or less as stepping stones to a 
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diploma, but later, when the study of these subjects was not 
compulsory, our interest was revived, and with a keener zest 
than in our student days. 

It is the aim, and I think a mistaken one, of many of the 
larger universities to include in their curricula every con- 
ceivable subject, in spite of the fact that some of these sub- 
jects are taught to very small classes. It seems to me that 
in such cases an arrangement could be made with neighbor- 
ing institutions to adopt a system of syndicating professors 
to give instruction on these subjects alternately at the in- 
stitutions by which they are employed. Considerable economy 
could at least in that way be effected. 

There is an abuse I think of what is known as academic 
freedom on the part of many professors. While, of course, 
professors should have considerable latitude in teaching their 
subjects according to their individual theories, some restraint 
should be placed upon cranks and faddists whose theories 
are preposterous. There is no doubt that unsound doctrines 
are being advocated by members of the faculty of some of 
our universities and curtailment is required. Without the 
opportunity of hearing the views of such professors criti- 
cized and the subjects discussed by other authorities the 
student is very likely to get the wrong trend in his attitude 
of mind on these subjects. This is matter for serious con- 
sideration of the trustees of our universities, for they act 
in a fiduciary capacity to the parents by whom they are held 
responsible for the kind of instruction given their sons. This, 
of course, is a delicate subject, and I am speaking only of 
certain extreme cases which I have in mind. 

It is unfortunate that, in the stress of business life and 
the absorbing profession of the educators, there is not a 
more intimate intercourse and a more frequent interchange 
of ideas between the college faculty and the trustees who 
represent the alumni. Both the faculty and the trustees 
would greatly profit by relationship of this kind. Some in- 
struction on the general principles of business and elemen- 
tary courses in hygiene could be added to the curriculum with 
great benefit to the students. These two subjects are ob- 
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viously of vital importance to students who today for the 
most part derive a knowledge of them only through costly 
practical experience in after life. While it may not be 
strictly within the province of a college education neverthe- 
less a great benefit could be conferred by the faculty in im- 
pressing upon the students the discharge of their civic duties. 

Unfortunately there is a lamentable, I am tempted to say 
disgraceful, lack of interest on the part of our college grad- 
uates in the political affairs of our country. Such men are 
shirking their civic responsibilities and should be so stigma- 
tized by their fellow-citizens, but I believe there is a growing 
realization on the part of the public that business prosperity 
depends fundamentally upon the political conditions of the 
country. Therefore, from the point of view of enlightened 
self-interest alone, young men, as the opportunity presents, 
should participate in the political affairs of the community 
in which they live. 

These suggestions will, I trust, be regarded as made in 
a constructive and not in a hypercritical spirit. They are 
at least made with a sincere deference to and a deep appre- 
ciation of, college faculties who have with great self-sacri- 
fice, animated by the noblest motives, contributed their service 
in the all-important work of the development of the youth 
of our country. 


Joun Hays Hammonp. 
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Pending Education Bills 


EARLY 8,500 bills were introduced in Congress dur- 
N ing the fourteen working days between its convening 
and the Christmas recess. On this basis some have 
estimated that the present session will have to dispose of 
30,000 bills before adjournment. Since some wily statistician 
has recently computed that it would take eight years for a 
man reading steadily eight hours a day to read once through 
the federal and state statutes of this our self-governing 
republic, there has been in certain quarters a disposition to 
be alarmed at what appears to be a threatened epidemic of 
legislation. 

Fortunately, the situation is not as bad as it seems. 
The great bulk of bills threaten not our statute books but 
our purses—a relatively insignificant matter. For out of 
6,494 bills introduced by the House, 4,942, or 76 per cent, 
are ‘private bills’—granting or increasing pensions or 
financial relief to individuals. Of the remaining bills, 724 
call for “‘purchase of a site and erection of’’ a post office or 
other public building at some particular town; and 828 may 
fairly be called legislative bills. In the Senate the record is: 
total introduced, 1,987; private bills, 1,289, or 65 per cent; 
buildings and grounds in towns, 206; legislative bills, 492. 
The total number of legislative bills is thus only 1,320 or a 
little less than 100 per day. 

Relatively few bills of educational significance were among 
these 1,320. The most important is the Curtis-Reed (S. 291; 
H. R. 5,000), To Create a Department of Education. This 
is printed in full. Following it are résumés of all others 
that have educational bearings and were introduced prior 
to the recess beginning December 22, 1925. 

S. 291, H. R. 5,000. Mr. Curtis in the Senate. Mr. 
Reed in the House. To create a Department of Education and 
for other purposes. 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there is established at 
the seat of government an executive department to be known as the 
Department of Education, which shall be under the control and direc- 
tion of a Secretary of Education, to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The Secretary of 
Education shall receive a salary at the rate of $15,000 per annum. 
Section 158 of the Revised Statutes is amended to include the Depart- 
ment of Education, and the provisions of Title IV of the Revised 
Statutes, as now or hereafter amended shall be applicable to the depart- 
ment. The Secretary of Education shall cause a seal of office to be 
made for the Department of Education of such device as the President 
shall approve, and judicial notice shall be taken thereof. 

Sec. 2. There shall be in the Department of Education an Assistant 
Secretary of Education, to be appointed by the President and to receive 
a salary of $7,500 per annum. The Assistant Secretary shall perform 
such duties as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Education or 
required by law. There shall also be a solicitor, a chief clerk, and a 
disbursing clerk, and such chiefs of bureaus and such scientific, tech- 
nical, and clerical assistants as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act and as may be provided for by Congress from 
time to time. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Bureau of Education and all pertaining thereto is 
transferred from the Department of the Interior to the Department of 
Education. 

(b) The office of Commissioner of Education is abolished, and the 
authority, powers, and duties heretofore conferred and imposed by 
law upon the Commissioner of Education shall be exercised and per- 
formed by the Secretary of Education. 

(c) The Federal Board for Vocational Education is transferred to the 
Department of Education, and all the authority, powers, and duties 
heretofore conferred or imposed by law upon the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education shall be exercised and performed by the Board 
as a division of the Department of Education. The Secretary of Educa- 
tion shall be a member of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
and ex officio chairman of said Board. 

(d) The authority, powers, and duties conferred and imposed by 
law upon the Secretary of the Interior with relation to the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Howard University, shall be exercised 
and performed by the Secretary of Education. 

Sec. 4. (a) Except as otherwise provided by this Act, all authority, 
powers, and duties held, exercised, and performed by the head of any 
executive department in and over any bureau, office, or branch of the 
Government which is by this Act transferred to the Department of 
Education, or which is abolished by this Act and its authority, powers, 
and duties transferred to the Department of Education, or in and over 
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any business arising therefrom or pertaining thereto, or in relation to 
the duties performed by and authority conferred by law upon such 
bureau, office, or branch of the Government, whether of an appellate 
or revisory character or otherwise, shall be vested in and exercised and 
performed by the Secretary of Education. 

(b) All orders, rules, regulations, and permits or other privileges, 
which have been issued or granted by any bureau, office, or branch of 
the Government except the Federal Board for vocational education 
which is transferred under the provisions of this Act to the Department 
of Education, or which is abolished and its authority, powers, and 
duties transferred to the Department of Education, and which are in 
effect at the time of the transfer, shall, after the transfer, so far as they 
are not in conflict with the provisions of this Act, continue in effect to 
the same extent as if the transfer had not occurred, until modified, 
superseded, or repealed by the Secretary of Education. 

Sec. 5. All officers, and employees employed in or by any office, 
bureau, or branch of the Government, transferred in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act to the Department of Education, are trans- 
ferred to the Department of Education without change in classification 
or compensation; and the records and property, including office equip- 
ment, of any such office, bureau, or branch of the Government so 
transferred, are transferred to the Department of Education. 

Src. 6. The Secretary of Education shall have charge in the buildings 
and premises occupied by or assigned to the Department of Education, 
of the library, furniture, fixtures, records, and other property pertaining 
to the department or hereafter acquired for use in its business. Until 
other quarters are provided, the Department of Education may occupy 
the buildings and premises occupied by the bureaus, offices, and branches 
of the Government which are by this Act transferred to or included in 
the Department of Education. 

Sec. 7. In order to coordinate the educational activities carried on 
by the several executive departments, and to recommend ways an 
means of improving the educational work of the Federal Government, 
there is hereby created the Federal Conference on Education, which 
will consist of one representative and one alternate appointed by the 
head of each department. The Federal Conference on Education shall 
not report as a body to any one department, but each representative 
shall report the findings of the Federal Conterence on Education to his 
own department for consideration and independent action. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Department of Education shall collect such statistics 
and facts as shall show the condition and progress of education in the 
several States and in foreign countries. In order to aid the people of 
the several States in establishing and maintaining more efficient schools 
and school systems, in devising better methods of organization, adminis- 
tration and financing of education, in developing better types of school 
buildings and in providing for their use in improving methods of 
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teaching, and in developing more adequate curricula and courses of 
study, research shall be undertaken in (1) rural education; (2) ele- 
mentary education; (3) secondary education; (4) higher education; 
(5) professional education; (6) physical education, including health 
education and recreation; (7) special education for the mentally and 
physically handicapped; (8) the training of teachers; (9) immigrant 
education; (10) adult education; and (11) such other fields as in the 
judgment of the Secretary of Education may require attention and 
study. 

(6) The department shall make available to educational officers in 
the several States and to other persons interested in education, the 
results of the research and investigations conducted by it, and the 
funds appropriated for printing and binding for the Department of 
Education shall be available for the printing and binding of the results 
of such research and investigations. 

Sec. 9. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and annually 
thereafter, the sum of $1,500,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the Department of Education, 
for the purpose of paying salaries and the conducting of studies and 
investigations, the paying of incidental and traveling expenses incurred 
in connection with the investigations or inquiries undertaken by the 
department and for law books, books of reference and periodicals, and 
for the paying of rent where necessary, and for such other purposes as 
may be necessary to enable the Department of Education to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. All unexpended appropriations which 
shall be available at the time when this Act takes effect in relation to 
the various bureaus, offices, and branches of the Government which 
are by this Act transferred to or included in the Department of Educa- 
tion, of which are abolished by this Act, and their authority, powers, 
and duties transferred to the Department of Education, shall become 
available for expenditure by the Department of Education and shall 
be treated the same as if such bureaus, offices, and branches of the 
Government had been directly named in the laws making the appro- 
priations as part of the Department of Education. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary of Education shall annually, at the close of 
each fiscal year, make a report in writing to Congress giving an account 
of all moneys received and disbursed by the Department of Education 
and describing the work done by the department. He shall also from 
time to time make such special investigations and reports as may be 
required of him by the President or by either House of Congress or as 
he himself may deem necessary and urgent. 

Sec. 11. This Act shall take effect thirty days after its passage, 
except that the provisions of this Act in relation to the transfer of any 
agency from the jurisdiction and control of one officer to the jurisdiction 
and control of another, or in relation to the abolishment of any existing 
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agency, or in relation to the transfer of authority, powers, and duties 
from one officer or agency to another, shall take effect July 1, 1926. 

S. 742. Mr. Keyes (by request). To provide for the 
world-wide extension of education by cooperation of national 
governments. 

Proposes creation of a commission of three to administer 
an appropriation of $10,000,000 for ‘‘removal of illiteracy 
from all mankind, instruction in the applications of science 
and mechanics to the work of the world and the physical 
welfare of mankind or world health, international or world 
ethics, promotive of just and humane government the 
world over.” 

S. 980. Mr. Copeland. To establish a Council on Univer- 
sities and Colleges in the District of Columbia. 

Proposes creation of a Council on Universities and Colleges, 
consisting of 9 members, appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Senate, to (a) Establish standards for 
incorporated educational institutions in the District of 
Columbia that confer academic, professional and technical 
degrees; (b) Act as realtor in quo warranto proceedings for 
forfeiture of the franchise of any institution in case of 
misuser or nonuser of such franchise; (c) Approve or dis- 
approve the filing of the certificate of incorporation of cor- 
porations with degree-granting powers; (d) Approve or dis- 
approve proposed mergers of such corporations in the 
District of Columbia; (e) Act as complainant in proceedings 
to enjoin the operations within the District of Columbia of 
foreign corporations with degree-granting powers; (f) Do 
anything legal which the Board may deem necessary for 
maintaining proper standards in granting degrees by colleges. 
The bill forbids the use in the name of the institution of the 
words ‘‘ National,” “‘United States,” ‘‘Federal,’’ or other 
words that imply such an institution is supported financially 
or otherwise fostered by the U.S. Government. No institu- 
tion chartered by states or by foreign countries may confer 
degrees in the District of Columbia without approval of this 
council. The Council is directed to collect information 
concerning conferring degrees in the District of Columbia 
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and make an annual report to Congress. No appropriation 
is provided. 

S. 1133. Mr. Fess. To create a national university at the 
seat of the Federal Government. 

This bill is identical with S. 1410 of the last session. 
The purposes of the proposed national university, as defined 
in this bill are: ‘First. To promote the advance of science, 
pure and applied, and of the liberal and fine arts by original 
investigation and research and by such other means as may 
appear suitable to the purpose in view. Second, to provide 
for the higher instruction and training of men and women for 
posts of importance and responsibility in the public service 
of state or nation, and for the practice of such callings and 
professions as may require for their worthy pursuit a higher 
training. Third, to cooperate with the scientific depart- 
ments of the Federal Government, with the colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts founded upon the proceeds 
of the Federal land grant of the Act of 1862, with the state 
universities, and with other institutions of higher learning.”’ 
The university shall not confer academic degrees but shall 
be open only to graduates of recognized colleges. The 
governing board is a Board of Trustees, consisting of the 
Commissioner of Education and 12 members appointed by 
the President for a period of twelve years. There shall also 
be an Advisory Council composed of one representative 
from each state in the Union. This representative shall be 
the President of the State University wherever such an 
institution exists, otherwise a citizen of the state appointed 
by the governor. All by-laws and general rules for the 
conduct of the university are subject to review by the 
Advisory Council. The Board of Trustees is authorized to 
accept gifts and legacies from private individuals. The sum 
of $500,000 is authorized to be appropriated for the use of 
the univeristy for the fiscal year 1924-25. 

S. 1334. Mr. Smoot. To provide for a reorganization of 
the administrative branches of the Government, and to create 
The Reorganization Board. 

This proposes establishment of a Reorganization Board, 
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composed of two Senators selected by the President of the 
Senate, two Congressmen selected by the Speaker of the 
House, and a ‘‘person to be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall be 
chairman of the board and shall receive a salary of $10,000 
per annum.” The board may employ clerical help and heads 
of departments are authorized to detail their employees for 
service with the board. The board shall determine ‘“ what 
changes in organization are necessary to place under the 
same administrative supervision all related activities which 
have a common major purpose,”’ and shall report its findings 
with recommendations to the President, who is authorized 
to make transfers of bureaus and appropriations and to 
consolidate independent establishments in accordance there- 
with, provided no existing executive department is thereby 
abolished. Each head of Department is authorized to make 
within his department with approval of the President, 
changes in the organization and designation of bureaus, to 
reorganize and consolidate them, to set up divisions, offices, 
and districts, to transfer employees and alter their titles. 
Appropriations remain available for the purposes for which 
made upon certification of the changes by the head of the 
department to the Comptroller General. The President 
shall report all changes to Congress. No suit against an 
employee or bureau shall abate because of these changes. 
This authority to the President and the Reorganization 
Board shall end June 30, 1927. 

S. 1820. Mr. Sheppard. For the promotion of prevoca- 
tional education. 

Provides that in carrying out the Smith-Hughes Act of 
February 23, 1917, provisions shall be made for prevocational 
education on the same conditions there specified for voca- 
tional education. Prevocational education is defined as 
‘preliminary and simplified training in subjects of general 
science and manual art with a view in part to the develop- 
ment of the aptitudes of pupils and their preparation for a 
proper choice and subsequent pursuit of vocational training.” 

H. R. 266. Mr. Weller. To establish a National Con- 
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servatory of Music for the education of pupils in music in all 
its branches, vocal and instrumental. 

Calls for appropriation of $150,000 to establish a National 
Conservatory of Music located where the Board of Regents 
may decide, with branches when practical in Florida or 
California, Washington, District of Columbia, or elsewhere. 
The Board of Regents consist of the President, the President 
of the Senate, the Speaker of the House, and the chairmen of 
the Senate and House Committees on Education. There 
shall be an advisory board of directors consisting of 15 mem- 
bers, of whom 5 shall be musicians, five members from 
musical organizations, and five persons of high character 
and administrative capacity, each to serve five years. The 
Board of Regents shall have power to accept gifts, and to 
conduct, through the director general or other persons 
appointed by them, all the affairs of the Conservatory. The 
Director General shall prepare plans for cooperation with 
musical organizations, shall fix standards for admission, 
determine the number of students who shall have free 
scholarships, shall fix tuition fees and prepare a curriculum. 
The Board of Regents shall have power to grant degrees. 

H. R. 393. Mr. Cramton. To amend Section 8 of an 
Act entitled “An Act to incorporate the Howard University in 
the District of Columbia” approved March 2, 1867. 

Authorizes annual appropriations to aid in construction 
development, improvement and maintenance. Provides 
for annual inspection by the Bureau of Education and an 
annual report in the Report of the Bureau. 

H. R. 400. Mr. Fitzgerald. To establish a division for 
investigation of mentally handicapped children in schools. 

Proposes the establishment in the Bureau of Education 
of a division for study of the mental and educational needs 
of backward, mentally deficient and mentally handicapped 
children. Calls for an annual appropriation of $21,000 to 
equip and operate this division. 

H. R. 3973. Mr. Tillman. To create the National Board 
of Rural Industrial Schools for Mountain Children. 

Proposes creation of a National Board of six appointed 
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by the President, each to receive a salary of $4,000. This 
board, after a preliminary survey shall establish and 
maintain twenty industrial schools for mountain children. 
One of these schools shall be located in the Third Congres- 
sional District in Arkansas. An appropriation of $300,000 
is authorized to carry out the project. 

H. R. 4094. Mr. Swoope. To create a commission to be 
known as the Federal Motion Picture Commission, and defining 
tts powers and duties. 

Calls the Act the ‘‘Motion Picture Regulation Act of 
1926.”" The Commission shall consist of 5 members ap- 
pointed by the President at a salary of $9,000 each, with 
headquarters in Washington. The commission may estab- 
lish branch offices, each in charge of a deputy commissioner. 
The duties of this organization are to license for interstate 
and foreign commerce motion picture films. Sworn applica- 
tions for film licenses shall be made in writing on forms 
prescribed by the commission. A certificate of license 
must accompany every film in interstate commerce. The 
license fee shall be $2 per 1,000 feet of film and 50 cents for 
each additional copy. No person or corporation may 
transport a film across state boundaries unless it has proper 
license, and no film may be exhibited unless it has proper 
license. Maximum penalty for violation is $1,000 fine and 
1 year imprisonment. The commission shall report annually 
to Congress. An appropriation of $100,000 shall be author- 
ized to carry the proposal into effect. 

H. R. 4097. Mr. Tillman. To create a Department of 
Education and to authorize appropriation of money to encourage 
states in the promotion and support of education. 

This is identical with the abandoned Sterling-Reed bill 
of the last session. 

H. R. 4770. Mr. Mapes. To provide for a reorganization 
of the administrative branches of the Government and to create 
the Reorganization Board. 

This is the House duplicate of the Smoot bill (S. 1334) 
mentioned above. 

H.R. 4798. Mr. Davey. Enlarging temporarily the power 
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of the President of the United States for the purpose of the re- 
organization of the Government service. 

Proposes that the President be authorized for a period of 
two years (a) to remove all appointive employees deemed 
by him to be unnecessary, regardless both of their appoint- 
ment and classification by the Civil Service Commission and 
of restrictions of existing laws; and (b) to abolish offices 
thus made vacant and also all divisions, bureaus, and com- 
missions by him found unnecessary for proper and economical 
conduct of the Government’s business. An advisory Re- 
organization Board of 10 at a salary of $10,000 each is 
created to advise the President, but the President is not 
bound by the recommendations of this board. The Presi- 
dent is further authorized to appoint new employees appro- 
priate to the reorganized offices; to establish by proclama- 
tion new bureaus as he may deem necessary; to transfer, 
consolidate or combine existing bureaus among the depart- 
ments; to create a Central Purchasing Bureau; and to in- 
crease salaries of underpaid employees, provided such in- 
creases do not exceed 10% of the amount saved by the 
reorganization. 

H. R. 5000. Mr. Reed of New York. To create a Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Identical with S. 291 printed above. 


C. R. Mann 
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International Educational 
Relations 


presents impressive arguments in support of the thesis 

that from now on foreign relations will play an ever- 
increasing réle in the political and economic evolution of 
democratic forms of government. Hence, he concludes, the 
ultimate success of democracy depends on the intelligence of 
the masses of the peoples of the world with regard to foreign 
relations. 

Whether we accept Hobson’s thesis or not, it is obvious 
that public interest in international educational relations is 
developing at a constantly accelerating rate. That this 
interest is not theoretical or sentimental, but practical, is 
evidenced by increasing financial support that is being given 
to establish traveling fellowships and institutions to facilitate 
and encourage international intellectual cooperation and 
enlightenment in the interest of mutual understanding and 
permanent peace. An examination of the list of 115 such 
institutions published in the EpucationaL Recorp for 
April, 1925 (Vol. VI, pp. 93-150) indicates that 15 were 
established prior to 1900, 34 in the seventeen-year interval 
from 1901 to 1917, and 64 in the eight years since January 1, 
1918. The diversity of these organizations further indicates 
that they owe their origins to a widespread recognition of 
of their importance rather than to the activities of a limited 
group. 

Because of all this, international traffic in matters educa- 
tional has increased rapidly. National and international 
student organizations are being established and are stimulat- 
ing international cooperation among students. Steamship 
companies have converted their former steerage quarters 
into a very comfortable ‘‘student third. class.” Tourist 
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agencies are beginning to compete for student travel. Too 
many cooks spoil the broth! 

Taking advantage of the fact that a number of American 
educators were abroad last summer because of the meeting 
of the World Federation of Education Associations, several 
conferences were held at the Union offices in London and 
Paris to consider possible cooperation and simplification in 
administering international educational relations. In the 
fall reports on the foreign situation with suggestions for 
bettering conditions were submitted to their respective 
boards by Dr. Duggan, Director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, by Dean Gayley and Dr. Lancaster, 
directors respectively of the London and Paris offices of the 
American University Union, and by Mr. Robertson, Assistant 
Director of the American Council on Education. The 
reports of Drs. Gayley and Lancaster were printed in the 
EpucaTIONAL Recorp for October, 1925. Dr. Duggan’s 
report has appeared in School and Society for December 19 
and 26 and will be issued as a separate pamphlet by the 
Institute. Mr. Robertson’s report follows in this issue of 
the REcorD. 

All of these reports were referred to the Council’s Com- 
mittee on the American University Union and considered 
at two meetings on October 30 and November 20. The 
general sense of the committee on this matter was defined 
and a sub-committee was appointed to express the consensus 
of opinion of the committee in a memorandum. This 
memorandum follows. The Council will appreciate the 
cooperation of all its members and friends in bringing this 
memorandum and the supporting reports to the attention 
of anyone who may be seeking a wise investment in inter- 
national relations. 











December 31, 1925. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THOSE SEEKING WISE INVESTMENTS 
IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
Subject: Centers of International Educational Cooperation. 


I. Papers ACCOMPANYING. 


Reports on the International Educational situation by the 
(a) Director, Institute of International Education. 
(b) Assistant Director, American Council on Education. 
(c) Director, London Office, American University Union. 
(d) Director, Paris Office, American University Union. 


II. THE PROBELM PRESENTED. 


How develop close cooperation among organizations involved in 
international educational relations so that maximum returns in the way 
of international good will and educational progress may be secured at 
minimum cost? 


III. Facts BEARING ON THE PROBLEM. 


1. A list of 115 agencies and organizations dealing in the United 
States with international educational relations was compiled by the 
American Council on Education and published in the EDUCATIONAL 
REcorD for April, 1925. 

2. Similar lists compiled by the American University Union offices 
in London and Paris contain names of 35 such organizations in England 
and 32 in France with American connections. There are two or more 
in which the United States are deeply concerned in Germany, in Switzer- 
land, in Italy, in Czecho-Slovakia, in Hungary, in China, and elsewhere. 

3. There are in the United States at least eight Foundations and 
Corporations that make large annual expenditures and grants in support 
of international educational relations. 

4. Few of these agencies have given attention to cooperation with 
other similar agencies. There has been in the past very little pooling 
of information or reduction of duplication. In a number of cases the 
same individual is a member of several different boards or committees 
that guide these various organizations in only slightly differing phases 
of international relations. 

5. The Institute of International Education and the American 
Council on Education are instruments which have proven their value 
for achieving cooperation in this field without sacrificing autonomy of 
the cooperating institutions. 

6. The accompanying reports give four independent estimates of 
the situation abroad. These were referred by the American University 
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Union Committee to the undersigned sub-committee for formulation 
of a plan of action. 


IV. OPINION OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The sub-committee referred to, after extended conference, has 
unanimously approved the following recommendations: 

1, That cooperation and coordination of programs among the home 
organizations that finance and administer international educational 
relations is the first step toward securing maximum returns at minimum 
cost. 

2. That the most effective way of discovering how to cooperate is to 
select a common practical project and work together to achieve it. 

3. That the establishment in key positions throughout the world of 
centers of international educational information and cooperation is a 
suitable common practical project on which to work together to de- 
velop the technique of cooperation. Besides, all international educa- 
tional agencies need such centers to facilitate their own effective 
operation. 

4. That such centers, wisely conducted, are of vital importance to 
the cause of world peace and progress—commensurate in ultimate 
significance with international political organizations. 

5. That such centers should be conducted on the basis of mutual 
service to the two or more nations directly concerned in each case. 
Their chief functions are: 

(a) To provide international educational headquarters in the coun- 
tries concerned. 

(6) To maintain an information service on all matters of mutual 
intellectual interest, especially in the educational field. Each center 
should be in a position to publish books and pamphlets specially designed 
to meet the needs of foreign students in any given country and to aid 
such students through personal advice. 

(c) To secure access to all types of research and educational facilities 
for qualified Americans abroad, and to give suitable introductions to 
foreign scholars and educators coming to America. 

(d) To encourage wise international exchange of professors and 
students. 

(e) To stimulate and participate in cooperative studies of educational 
and other intellectual conditions and problems of mutual interest, 
thereby coordinating activities through working together on common 
practical projects. 

6. That owing to the world financial situation it seems necessary, 
as well as reasonable, that the United States should bear the major 
financial responsibility for such organizations, at least in the immediate 
future. 

7. That in countries where some suitable international organiza- 
tion or organizations exist, they should, as far as possible, be drawn 
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into cooperative relationship and made the basis for the further develop- 
ment of the centers proposed herein. 

8. That such centers of educational cooperation should be concerned 
with the whole field of education, including university, secondary, 
elementary, industrial, adult, public and private, scientific, professional 
and humanistic. 

9. That the existing American University Union offices in London 
and Paris are excellent nuclei of suitable centers for Great Britain and 
France. To fulfill adequately the functions mentioned in IV-5, their 
offices should be strengthened and expanded, especially on the sides of 
service to science and general education. 

10. That the time is now ripe and that there is pressing need for the 
development of adequate international educational centers in the follow- 
ing four strategic places, using the organizations named as nuclei: 

Prague—American Slavic Institute. 

Geneva—Coordination—as far as is needed to accomplish purposes 
of this memorandum—of existing international agencies. 

Berlin—Coordination—as far as is needed to accomplish purposes of 
this memorandum—of existing international educational agencies, 
especially the Ameriaka Institut and the Institut fur Ausslander. 

Rome—Coordination—as far as is needed to accomplish purposes of 
this memorandum—of the Associazione Italo-Americano, the Library 
for American Studies in Italy, and the American Academy. 

11. That similar international educational centers should be de- 
veloped as soon as practicable at the following additional strategic 
places: 

Far East—Tokyo and Pekin or Shanghai. 

Latin America—Mexico City, Buenos Aires. 

Europe—Madrid, Warsaw, Vienna, Copenhagen (for Scandinavian 
countries). 

Africa—Cairo. 

12. That the development of all these centers enumerated in 10 and 
11 above requires ultimately the continuous residence at each of an 
American representative or director, as is now the case in Paris and 
London. 

13. That conditions in Prague, Berlin, Geneva and Rome are such 
as to warrant appointment, as soon as requisite financial support is 
obtainable, of full time directors to effect the practical coordination 
and organization of these centers. 

14. That in order to prepare the way for similar centers in the Far 
East and South America, it would be desirable to send an American 
representative to the Far East and another to South America. 

15. That plans for the other European centers might be developed 
by the resident Directors in Paris and London, and by the other repre- 
sentatives to be appointed under 10 above. 

16. That there be created by joint action of the Institute and the 
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Council (representing the American University Union) a committee 
that shall adequately represent the financing and operating organiza- 
tions which undertake this common project, to consider the needs of 
the entire field, to seek financial support for development and coordina- 
tion of these international educational centers, to determine priorities, 
and to allocate such funds as may be placed under its jurisdiction. 

17. That the two cooperating institutions which have prepared this 
memorandum—the Institute of International Education and the Ameri- 
can Council on Education—are ready to develop this project if given 
increased financial support. 

18. That approximately the following budget is necessary to carry 
out the foregoing plans for the first year: 


i PP ere ee eee $20,000 
Oe eee Ve Pte PACE Te Fe ere re he 25,000 
i a ois bb Te ee ee eee 7,500 
NS inte bec 08 RR Ra a 7,500 
Wid Pikes ss fos 20 8s 00s ess eee 10,000 
Gout GR: . 6. o's sods A eRe 10,000 
ROG 6 6K 0 TS en HS PORE ee tee ee 10,000 
Pi a 6c ices canadien RE ee We ee 10,000 
DONO ig 55 es chee 05. ee ee 25,000 
ths ie. ccs cs eo eee eee 20,000 

$145,000 
Signed 


A. P. Stokes, Chairman, Member Executive Committee, 
American Council on Education, and Trustee of 
Institute of International Education. 

J. W. Cunuirre, Retiring Secretary of Committee of the 
Council on American University Union. 

S. P. DuGGaN, Director, Institute of International Educa- 
tion, and Secretary, Committee of the Council on 
American University Union. 

C. R. Mann, Director, American Council on Education, 
and Trustee of Institute of International Education. 

D. A. RoBErtTsoN, Assistant Director, American Council 
on Education. 
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AMERICAN CENTERS ABROAD! 


I 
American intellectual agencies in foreign countries can strengthen 
the work of each enterprise and greatly advance the general cause of 
international friendship through understanding if only they will work 
with each other. Desire to cooperate toward a common end is already 
powerful in certain cities; and where there’s a will there’s a way. It 
is the purpose of this report to present a plan. 
II 
PARIS 


Of Paris as a center of intelligence laboring for advancement of truth 
and especially for an understanding of human relationships, it is 
unnecessary to say anything at this time beyond emphasizing the 
importance of the action of the League of Nations Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation in accepting the invitation of France to make 
its headquarters in Paris. If the newly established International 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, hitherto hampered by lack of 
funds and now financed through the generosity of France, develops 
under the guidance of M. Luchaire into a world force it will be at once 
a recognition of the importance of Paris as a center and an additional 
reason for American interest in effective educational representation in 
Paris. 

At the present time, over thirty-five American organizations or inter- 
national agencies with American relations are working in the French 
capital. To bring these together without interfering with their auton- 
omy will greatly increase the effectiveness of each and enormously 
advance the high educational purpose of all. A consideration of the 
American Library in Paris, at 10 rue de l'Elysée, the Carnegie Endow- 
ment at 173 Boulevard St. Germain and the American University 
Union at the same address will illustrate this. 

The American Library in Paris, established in 1920, maintains in 
overcrowded quarters, at 10 rue de l’Elysée, reading and reference rooms 
and a collection of 24,297 books in the English language important for 
Europeans interested in the United States. During the year, the 
circulation among 2,781 individual borrowers, of whom 323 were 
students, amounted to 108,595. The library is at present remote from 
the student quarters on the left bank. The library does more than 


1 Report presented to the Executive Committee of the American 
Council on Education, Oct. 10, 1925, and referred to the Committee 
on The American University Union. 
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lend books, for it undertakes to answer queries received by mail or in 
person. Indeed, one division of the library is a highly developed 
reference service on international affairs which endeavors scientifically 
to discover facts and impartially to present them in special reports and 
in a series of published Bulletins. Already these Bulletins have become 
important not only to scholars but to governments. Moreover, the 
library distributes American publications among European libraries. 
European non-serial publications are distributed promptly among 
American libraries. The library has already brought about effective 
coordination with the Children’s Library, l'Heure Joyeuse, maintained 
by the Book Committee on Children’s Libraries, at 3 rue Boutebrie, 
and the Ecole de Bibliotécaires, maintained through funds procured 
by the Comité Américain pour les Régions Dévastées de la France. 
The contacts established by the American Library in Paris in the course 
of its special work are important, like its modern library organization, 
to the other American intellectual agencies. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace at present occupies 
two floors of the four-story building owned by the endowment at 173 
Boulevard St. Germain. The Division of Intercourse and Education, 
of which President Nicholas Murray Butler is Director, the Division of 
International Law, directed by Dr. James Brown Scott, and the Division 
of Economics and History, of which Dr. James Thomson Shotwell is 
Director, have headquarters here. Dean Earle B. Babcock is Director 
of the European Bureau of the Division of Intercourse and Education 
for the year 1925-26. The contacts of the Endowment have been not 
only with libraries and universities, but through the Division of Inter- 
course and Education chiefly with leaders of public opinion in European 
countries. Here also is a depository of the publications of the Endow- 
ment and the Passy Library, a collection of works on international 
relations, in the care of a librarian, and open daily to the public. Here 
too is space for a representative of the Carnegie Institution conducting 
researches in Europe. Here are handsome meeting rooms and an 
assembly hall for lectures, used on Sunday evenings by the Young 
Peoples’ Union of the American Church in Paris. 

The third floor of 173 Boulevard St. Germain is occupied by the 
American University Union as the agent of American universities and 
colleges and educational associations. An annual Director, Professor 
J. D. M. Ford, Head of the Romance Department of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and a permanent associate Director, Dr. H. S. Krans, are in charge 
of this office, which affords information for American students and 
professors regarding French institutions of learning and data regarding 
American universities for French university authorities and students. 
By mail and by personal interviews in the Paris office, information is 
made available concerning lodgings, admission to French institutions of 
learning, access to libraries, museums and archives, and a myriad of 
academic and personal problems. Contact with the American embassy 
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and consulate-general regarding the cases of bona-fide immigrant 
students and professors, with the League of Nations Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation, with the Office National des Universités et 
Ecoles Frangaises, and with the authorities of each French university 
and most of the Paris institutes, have made this Paris office of the 
American Universities what the American Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James called the London Office: ‘an educational embassy.” 
Here also is a small library with current American periodicals, a writing 
room and a room equipped with typewriters for students and professors , 
and two small studies for professors who may need a quiet place to 
work. The great use of these rooms and the demand for seminar 
rooms now available at the Sorbonne or the equally crowded American 
Library, lead the directors of the Union to emphasize the need of 
cooperation, especially for the convenience of advanced American 
students in French universities. 

If these three American organizations can be brought together under 
one roof, the gains for all will include: the use of a common reception 
room fequiring only one attendant; a combined telephone service with 
one operator; a combined mail service for forwarding letters and ship- 
ping packages; a common information bureau; a single, well-managed 
library instead of three; seminar rooms and special alcoves with suitable 
collections of reference books on subjects of special interest at any 
time, a room, for example, for the study of American civilization under 
the professor at the Sorbonne—a room for which the Sorbonne might 
be willing to provide books from its special library not now conveniently 
accessible. 

Even greater results will be secured if these three organizations will 
develop, in addition to physical centralization, a common annual proj- 
ect, for each has peculiar facilities for gathering information—the 
Endowment among European statesmen, the Library among govern- 
ment offices and libraries, and the Union among universities and other 
learned institutions. Such a plan, for instance, might include a study 
of training for commerce. The Library would assemble the printed 
material. The Carnegie Foundation would use its relationships to 
discover facts and would assemble conferences on the subject. The 
Director of the American University Union, having known well in 
advance of his year of service just when he would be in Paris and what 
his special study would be, and having prepared not only himself but 
also some of his graduate students so that he might make the most of 
a year of residence in Paris, would direct the study and at the end of the 
year make a report, for example, on commercial training, a report not 
necessarily scientifically complete, but at least so full as to be of great 


service to future workers on the subject in Paris. In the meantime, 
doubtless some competent graduate students under his leadership 
would have inaugurated studies which might be made complete after 
the end of the year. Perhaps certain of these students might be selected 
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for the purpose, through cooperation of the various committees on 
fellowships for foreign study. Perhaps also the cooperation of other 
organizations might be enlisted. For instance, in such a field as the 
one chosen for illustration, the United States Chamber of Commerce 
might be interested. 

The selection of a project and of a director of the American University 
Union of necessity must be made well in advance so that the director 
and colleagues or graduate students of his own or other universities 
may prepare carefully for their study abroad. The selection of the 
project and of the director will demand cooperation among American 
scholars, There must be great care taken to secure for director one 
who can induce the cooperation not only of his American colleagues, 
but also of those in foreign countries who ought to participate in and 
benefit from the enterprise. Although the question of personnel is 
admittedly a difficult one, because of the high type of director needed; 
because of the desirability that the director be able to use a foreign 
language not only for reading but for diplomatic conversations; and 
because the requirements of research and teaching in American univer- 
sities are so great as to afford small hope for a large number of available 
candidates, yet it is believed that such a director can be found. 

Such cooperative study of a part of the field of social science, and 
continuance of the plan so that in succeeding years different fields— 
education, economics, agriculture, political science—might be canvassed, 
will make available a body of facts in documents and other reports 
which will make the American center in Paris of vital American and 
international importance. 

LONDON 

London, like Paris, affords an opportunity for effective cooperation 
and for the administration of such a plan as has been proposed for the 
French capital. The American University Union is already on excellent 
terms with the English Speaking Union, which has recently undertaken 
to acquire a building for its permanent uses, with the various divisions 
of the University of London, with the very large number of organiza- 
tions related to research in many fields, and notably with the Univer- 
sities Bureau of the British Empire, housed in the same building with 
the American University Union. 

During the summer of 1925 at the office of the American University 
Union was held an important meeting for the purpose of bringing about 
very close cooperation among the several committees responsible for 
the administering of fellowships and scholarships for British students 
desiring to study in the United States. Evidences of like success in 
bringing about cooperation may be found in the report of the Director 
of the British Division of the Union. The London opportunity for 
organizing basic studies in the social sciences and other fields of human 
activity is so great that in the present connection it is necessary only 
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to call attention to the existence of the London branch of the Union 
and its fields. Development of the London office will naturally include 
provision of better quarters. 

ROME 


In Italy, although the problem of war debts and the 1924 Immigra- 
tion Act with its limitation of the Italian quota are present irritants, 
there is a readiness for cooperation with the United States. This finds 
expression in several organizations active in Italy and America, notably 
the Roman society called Associazione Italo-Americano. This organi- 
zation has quarters on the first floor of the Palazzo Salviati in the very 
heart of the city—Corso Umberto I. The Minister of Education, the 
American Ambassador and Senator Ruffini are members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, the latter being chairman. There is an office for the 
American visiting professor, who has been giving the Westinghouse 
lectures in the adjoining rooms of the society; there is a study for the 
director; there are two large meeting rooms, a store room and a spacious 
reception room through which pass also those who seek the American 
Library, for this organization also is housed on the first floor of this 
palace, well housed, but cramped for stack room. The use of a single 
floor in the Palazzo Salviati by these two organizations has already 
proved the value of physical centralization. More important still is 
the fact that the Honorary Director of the American Library, Mr. H. 
Nelson Gay, is one of the executive officers of the Associazione Italo- 
Americano. Naturally a close liaison has developed. To such a 
relation it is due that monumental villas and gardens of Italy which 
Americans desire to study have been opened by private owners to the 
Associazione Italo-Americano, on the Committee of which serves the 
Minister of Fine Arts. The American Academy, housed in a beautiful 
group of buildings on the Janiculum—twenty minutes distant by taxi— 
at present refers to the Library any Americans desirous of permits to 
enter palaces and villas and gardens. Already, then, these three 
agencies are in cooperation. The situation affords an opportunity for a 
branch of the American University Union on the same floor as the Asso- 
ciazione and the Library in the Palazzo Salviati, the Director of the 
Union having a chance to bring about even more effective cooperation 
among the three organizations named, and with the University of Rome 
and the authorities in Naples in developing the summer courses for 
American students. 

Such a plan as that proposed for Paris is particularly needed, and 
promises special success in the field of Italo-American relations. 
Hitherto Italy has been interpreted to the United States most often by 
professors of archaeology or medieval painting or poetry. An Ameri- 
can professor in the field of modern Italian history, or economics or 
agriculture, as Director of the American University Union in Rome and 
with cooperation of the American Academy, the Library and the 
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Associazione Italo-Americano might formulate a report of great impor- 
tance to Italy and the United States. 


GENEVA 


Geneva as the seat of the League of Nations is and, as long as the 
League persists, will remain an extraordinary library and laboratory 
for the student of international affairs. At the present time, the 
officers of the League have taken cognizance of this opportunity only 
as individuals, by voluntarily appearing without compensation before 
audiences such as are assembled by the Institute and the Federation. 
Not even the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, or its creation, 
the Universities Bureau, has moved to organize what might be made a 
powerful device for international understanding. Even the University 
of Geneva, long established and with large numbers of foreign students, 
has not seen the magnitude of its opportunity—or has lacked the 
funds with which to organize a plan. It is to be noted, however, that 
the University cf Geneva has recently elected a new Vice-Rector, M. 
Rappard, a man of power and vision. In the meantime, the British 
League of Nations Union, in cooperation with the American League of 
Nations Non-Partisan Association has arranged for the Geneva Institute 
of International Relations at the Palais des Nations. Professor Manley 
O. Hudson, Bemis Professor of International Law at Harvard University 
and a member of the legal staff of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, has been in charge of the lectures in August. In September a 
series is organized by the Geneva Federation (Fédération Universitaire 
Internationale pour la Société des Nations) of which Dr. A. E. Zimmern 
is Honorary President. Some lectures and meetings have been held 
also by the Students International Union in its commodious rooms in 
rue St. Leger—rooms devoted chiefly to social service among students 
of all countries. 

In other words, Geneva offers a really tremendous opportunity for 
an able university administrator, expert in international affairs, to 
organize the situation upon a real university basis with scientific pur- 
pose, not for political propaganda. Such a person, made annual director 
of a branch of the American University Union, might bring about 
cooperation among the agencies in Geneva already mentioned, especially 
might aid the University of Geneva in organizing the academic oppor- 
tunities, and might in general participate in such a plan as described 
for the Paris center. There is need of an office, but more especially of 
a director with both the ability to see a vision and the energy to make 
it come true. 

BERLIN 


In Berlin, in spite of the critical economic situation of Germany, it 
is desirable to develop a similar American educational center. In 
the nineteenth century, thousands of Americans were trained in German 
universities; in the early years of the present century there were hun- 
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dreds of Americans in German institutions. Last year there were 80 
American students in Germany; during the summer of 1925, 14 Ameri- 
cans attended the summer courses arranged by the official Institut fur 
Ausslander of which Dr. Karl Remme of the Ministry of Education and 
the University of Berlin is Director. The time seems to be more than 
ripe, however, for the resumption of educational relations. The 
Ministry of Education which has supervision of all German universities 
has manifested a genuine friendly desire to welcome American students. 
Indeed, there is a possibility of establishing in the University of Berlin 
in 1926 a summer course of six weeks of university work of the highest 
quality under certain scholars of world repute, and the possibility also 
of developing in the Charlottenberg Castle a school of music for Ameri- 
cans with opportunity to secure stage experience in the several state 
operas. The Ministry of Education; the Institut far Ausslander, with 
a sympathetic director who is also influential in the Ministry as well 
as in the University of Berlin and an assistant director who taught 
several years in Yale and in other American colleges; the Amerika 
Institut, under the supervision of the Ministry, and ably directed by 
one who has had long experience in American as well as German univer- 
sities; the Kaiserin Friederich Haus, a medical center for foreign 
students; and the Institute for American Research at Wuerzburg; 
the courses at Heidelberg on Anglo-American Institutions; the attitude 
toward America of the Wirtschaftshilfe der Deutschen Studentenschaft: 
all these German educational agencies are ready for American coopera- 
tion. Perhaps the Amerika Institut would even extend to the Ameri- 
can University Union the courtesy of an office in the commodious Insti- 
tut rooms adjacent to the American Library and to the Offices of its 
directors, During the first year the director of the Union in Berlin 
might well occupy himself with a study of the best ways to bring about 
cooperation between German agencies and American educational organi- 
zations. At the same time, certainly after the first year, the director 
might engage in such a plan as suggested for the Paris office. There are 
now awaiting American study some extremely interesting German 
economic, political and educational projects. Some phases of German 
elementary education, some educational phases of the Wirtschaftshilfe 
der Deutschen Studentenschaft might fit into the annual program, 
other parts of which would be engaging at the same time the attention 
of the centers in Paris and London, Geneva and Rome, 


III 


It is clear, then, that in Paris, London, Rome, Geneva and Berlin 
there is immediate opportunity for cooperation. Moreover, individuals 
related to the administration of organizations which are possible 
parties to a plan have already expressed their eagerness to work with 
others. Physical centralization, as in Paris and Rome, will help. 
But even more important is the selection annually of a fundamental 








subject for study, some phase of which will engage the best efforts of 
each cooperating organization, which in its own field and with its own 
resources and in its own way will contribute to the sum of information 
available. 

If Americans with scientific point of view labor on related problems 
in any one of these centers, the gain will be great for American scholar- 
ship and citizenship. If in all of these centers at the same time on a 
phase of one problem Americans labor with impartial devotion to 


truth, what will be the influence on the United States—and indeed on 
the world? 


Davip ALLAN ROBERTSON. 





